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ABSTRACT 

Information about ' the types of characteristics seen 
by parents and adolescents in similar fashion 'and those seen 
differently may result in better prediction of teenage behavior. To 
compare the perceptions of adolescents and adults on 20 personality 
characteristics, rating tables originally constructed by Hess and 
Goldblatt (1957) were given to 35 Hispanic and Anglo high school 
students^ who took complementary forms home for their 'parent s to 
complete. Results were analyzed for possible differences by age, sex, 
ethnicity, and family size. The differences between parent and 
adolescent views were much less extreme than the differences 
oniginally found by Hess and Goldblatt. No significant differences 
for age, sex, ethnicity, or family size were found. The findings 
indicate that parents and adolescents expect to be viewed much 
differently by the other group than they actually are viewed. 
(Author/JAC) 
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1 

X 

• While some researchers, m^st prominently Douvan and Adelson 
(1966) and Conger (1971) debunk 'the Idea of adolescence as a 
period of •storm and^trifo^t there Is still eyldence suggesting 
the surfacing of enough disagreement and tension In parent-teen 
relationships to warrant continued study. Por ^fxnmple, a study 
by Josselsont Greenberger , and McConochle (19?7) found Iqw maturity 
adolescents experienced "wldespt^ead friction and much yelling** in 
their relationships -with parents, Okun and Sasfy (197?) found high 
attltudal agreement between parents and teens, but inconsistencies 
between teen attitudes and their behaviors. 

Coleman expressed the vie.w (in Rogers » I969) that adolescents 
are apprehensive due to their uncertain statxis relative to kdult 
society. In theoretical terms, this anorehension finds expression 
in Plshbeln*s equations for behaviors stemming from normative 
beliefs (1975) t .with the expectations of others as a highly signi- 
ficant component. One hypothesis derived from this theory is that 
if adolescents have highly erroneous views of their parents* ex- 
pectations of them, their behaviors will seem normative' to the ' 
adolescents, but could appear abnormal and disruptive to the parents 

This study looks at po.tential ^ differences in expectations. 
Information concerning fche types of characteristics seen by 
parents and teens in similar fashion and those. seen differently 
could result in better prediction of teen behavior. Parents* 
ftrderstandlng. of the roots of teen behavior would Improve and 
the potential for conflict would decrease • ^ 

This study Is based upon a study with the goals Just mentioned. 
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In 1957 Robert Hess and Irene Goldblatt siirve^yed 3'^ mi'^dle and . ' 
upper -middle c las s"N^dole scents and 5^ of their parents. Each 
Individual was asked to rate- teens, adults, and how they would , 
exp^ect the opposite group to rate teens and adults. These ratlings 
were made an twenty personality characteristics such as 'patient' 
and 'courteous* (the complete list can be found In Table 1). The 
characteristics were set up In bipolar, seven point scales. 

Hess and .Goldblatt predicted that virtually all characteris- 
tics would be rated differently by the teens and, their parents. 
.Instead,, significant differences were found maln],y in the expr^oted 
ratings (especially how teens believed adults would rate them and 
how adults believed teens would' rate themselves). Thelf major 
results can be summarized as follow^: 

1) Both teens and adults rated teens- in a mildly favorable mg.nner; 
.2) Both teens and adults rated adults as superior to teens; 
3) Teens, accentuated the relative superiority of adults over teens 
k) Teens expected adults to rate them unfavorably, while adults 
expected teens to'rate themselves unrealistlcally highly. 

The latter two findings suggest that teens and their parents 
have very different opinions on how they are viewed by th^ other 
group (Hess and Goldblatt termed this the 'expected reputation'). 
This difference in expected reputations is a potential source 
of Tjiscommunication ,and misinterpretation of behaviors, leading 
to tension and conflict. Parents might view teens as needing to 
,be 'put in their, place' , Teens might believe that parents will 
see them in an unfavorable light no matter what they do,- and will 
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act to •live up to* this nej?atlve reputation. 

The Hess anA Goldblatt study did not consider response biases 
(since all l.tems were cast from positive to negative), parental 
Influences on teens In the home setting, or effects among working 
class subjects. Some 'sex differences were noted, but a qomplete 
^analysis by sex or' age was no J; considered. 

A similar study v{as more recently conducted by Coleman, George, 
and Holt In England (1977) t with working class adolescents and 
their mothers • The four major findings of the Hess and Goldblatt 
study were re'plicated by Coleman, et al» Sex differences were 
detected, but expected age differences did not occur. 

Many studies of adolescent attitudes have found sex differences 
(Adelsqn, 1980; Barrett, 1977;' Coleman, 1977; Douvah & ,Adelson, 1966; 
Hellbrun & Landauer, 1977). Some studies of attitudes have found 
age differences (Costanga 4 Shaw, cited by Coleman, 1977; Coleman, 
1978; O'Donnell, 1979; Weller & Luchterhand, 1977) • but age' differ- 
ences have been less consistently found than sex differences. 

A variable of particular Interest In Southern ^California is 

that of ethnic differences, partlcuiarly differences between His- 

panics and Anglos. Few ethnic studies of adolescents Include 

* » 

Hlspanlcs* 

Differences between Anglos and Hlspanlcs have been reported 
over sociability (Knight & Kagan, 1977) » marriage and family size 
expectations (Edington & Hays, 1978), and self -concepts (Hurstfield, 
1978). Another study, conducted by Moerk (1972) on aspirations 
of Hlspanlcs and Anglos in New Mexico, reported tr^^at differences 
found In I967 had virtually disapoeared by 1970* / 
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In a fundamental sense, .this study Is a replication of Hess 
and Goldblatt (1957) and Coleman, George, and Holt (1977) ♦ Differ- 
ances In time location, setting, and population allow a test of the 
generalizabillty of the earlier results. A more comprehensive 
analysis, including the testing for possible effects and inter- 
actions, is highly desirable • 

The first hyoothesis to be InvcJ^sti coated is that the four find- 
Ings of Hess and Goldblatt (replicated b7 Coleniant et al.) will be 
reconfirmed* Secondly, it is hypothesized that the variables of 
age, sex, and ethnicity will affect the views of adolescents. 
Thirdly, the variables of sex and family size will be sources of 
significant differences among the adult sample. 

Method 

Population 

Tlie teenage sample was randomly selected ^rom the students 
of a Southern California high school at which. the author has 
taught. The schools ethnic composition is 50-55/^ Hispanic and 
k0^l^^% Anglo. The students come from middle and working class 
families. Using the latest avall^le class lists, a random sample 
of 35 freshmen and an equal number of Juniors were selected. High ^ 
rates df moving, absenteeism, and refusal led to a final survey- 
group containing 36 students. The final group analyzed consisted 
of 2k Hlspanlcs and 11 Anglos, a greater disparity than expected 
(one^ Saraoan subject was dropped). There were 1^+ males and 21 fe- 
males, i8 freshmen and 1? Juniors. 

The parenta o.f these students constituted the kdult portion 
of the study. The students were given parent surveys to take 
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home» ^Ith Incentives given for the return of completed su.eVeys* 
Even with telephone reminders and visits to the homes, there was 
some difficulty in obtaining parent surveys due to lack of phones, 
language problems' and- the reluctance • of some' parents to have deal- 
Ings with any institution. Eventuallyj completed /forms were "obtain- 
ed from 26 mothers and 19 fathers (three of the mothers were living 
singly). 

Pro'cedure . " 

The survey form contained the 'four tables used by Hess and " 
Goldblaitt, with two slight modifications;, A pilot study given. ' 
to a sophomore English <jlass at the same high school showffd 
comprehension problems resulte'd fronv% the term 'frivolous* (in 
frivolous-serious), and the terms 'moral-immoral'. In this 
survey the term 'carefree' was substituted for .'frivolous', while 
'honest-dlsh^^st' was used instead of, ' moral- Immoral ' . The , 
.casting of^'the characteristics^ in negative -pos'itive or positi^Te- 
nsgative ways was varied randomly. 

The adolescents were sent an explanatory letter on a Monday, 
then were sent pass slips excusing them from their third period 
class ^ (the most stable) on Wednesday (the day of highest atten- • 
dance). The survey was conducted in the student union building,, 
where it was expected that the students wou]4 feel most comfortable. 
At the conclusion of the survey the students were thanked and given 
t.he parent portion of the survey to take home and return. 

Homes '.'ere" visited of those parents whose surveys had not 
been returned to the school aftey 10 days. All parent surveys were 
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completed unsupervised • Neither adults nor adolescents were made 
aware of the specific hypotheses belno; tested • 

Results , 
"Parent-adolescent Comparisons ' 

In the first step of the analysis, the mean value of each 
of the 20 characteristics for each of the four tables was 
computed, after converting' all scores to a necrative-posltlve 
direction • The overall means for the 35 adolescents and for the 
45 parents were computed similar Ibo the procedure used by Hess 
and Goldblatt, in order to compare results. ^ 

All Items were coTipared with the neutral value of k.OD to 
determine the number of characteristics above or below 4.00 on each 
table. This number is used In evaluating many of the hypotheses 
Finally, significant differences (p <.05) between adolescent 
responses (the odd numbered columns of Table 1) and parent response 
(the even numbered columns) were computed by use of the t-test» 
The significance of these differences is indicated on Table 1 by 
asterisks between the columns compared (all significant differences 
were in the expected direction)* 

/ 

Adolescents rated teens moderately favorably^ 1? *of the 20\ 

• * * , 

characteristics were rated over ^.00 and the overall mean was 4,23, 

In comparason, the parents ifeted tee«s sllflrhtly unfavorably; the 

overall mean was*3.9i4', and half of the characteristics, were rated 

below ^.00 There were only two differences between adolescent ^nSi 

parent response:? which reached the .05 level of significance." 

Adolescents rated adults higher than they rated teens; the 

overall mean was ^.79. The parents also rated adults higher than 
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they had rated teens: The overall inean'^was ^1- •63 • Only one differ- 
ence reached the .05 level of significance* ' ^ 

TheMlf'ference between* the adolescents* overall mean ratings 
of adults and teens was 0*56 units* The parents rated the adults 
0.69 units higher overall than they rated teens* Both of these 
differences are significant at the .05 level* 

The adolescents expected adults to rate teens somewhat 
unfavorably: only three characteristics were rated above if •00. and 
the overall mean for thls^ column was 3^6l* The parents did not 
expect teens to rate themselves extraordinarily favorably (overall 
mean was if.i^9)j only two charactefristics were rated above 5»00* ^ 

The adolescents expected the adults to rate themselves highly, 
with 17 characteristics receivings ratings above 5»00, and the over- 
all mean equaling 5»17* The parents expected teens to rate adults 
favorably (vrith an overall mes^;n of 4.58)* 

As Table 1 indicates T n?any more differences between adolescent 
and parent responses reached significance' in the expectat ld(ris 
columns. There were 1 3 significant differences between howyadoles- 
cents expected adults to rate teens and hov; parents expected teens 
to rate themselves (columns 5 and 6)* Six of thlse were significant 
at the .001 level. There were 10 significant differences between 
. the expectations of adolescents on adults rating themselves and 
how parents expected teens to rate adults (columns 7 and 8). Half 
of these vjere slo-nlf leant at the .001 level. Eight characteristics 
showed significant differences in both of the above coraparasons. 

9 
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- Sffects of DeTnoflrraphlc VarlablesN 

The second and third hypotheses concerning: the relationships 
between ratlnj^s and demographic characteristics were examined 
through the use of a multivariate analysis of variance program 
(MANOVA). . . ^ ^ 

Th^ adolescents • responses were analyzed for differences by. 
grade, sex, and ethnicity (Hispanic and An;rlo ) • The results re- 
vealed that none of the unbiased KANOVA tests (tests with other 
effects hel(J constant) were significant at even the .05 level, fot- 
6ny of the tables 'tested. None of the biased tests approached slg- 
nificarfce either, and none of the interactions were significants 
There were' not even any dlscerrable patterns in these effects 
across the tables tested. 

A similar situation existed for the oarent responses. There 
were no sipcnif leant effects for sex or family size with either 
unbiased or biased tests. The interaction did not approach signi- 
ficarjce, and again no patterns emerged* 

Discussion \^ 
-While the outcome of this, study differed somewhat from Hess 
and Goldblatt, their major* findings were generally replicated, 
lending support for 'the hypothesis that adolescentis and parents 
have .differing expectations of how the other group perceives 
them. Hess and Goldblatt found that both adolescents and parents 
rated teens slightly favorably (with 13 or more of the 20 character- 
istics rated ovet 4.00), but only the adolescents in. this study 
rated teeris favorabljr (orK|.7 characteristics).. The parents rated 
the teens slightly unfavorably (only 10 characteristics were rated 

10 « 
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over U'.OO), "but the differences, between the mean of the Hess and 
Goldblatt study (4.2?) and this study (3.9^) is less than .2 
standard deviations, not a substantial difference • 

The second major finding of the prerrtrjus study was also 
replicated* The current study found adolescents rated adults as 
superior to teens on 19 of 20 characteristics, and the parents 
r^ted adults as superior on all 20* The comparable findings of 
Hess and Goldblatt were 20 out of 20 for adolescents and 19 oxit 
of 20 fot the parents. Both studies definitely confirm that both 

adolescents and parents^ t?erceive parents as somewhat Superior to 
teens on these characteristic;5 • 

The third finding* of, Hess and Goldblatt was not replicated* 
While they found that the difference between adult and teen ratings 
made by adolescents was substantially larger than the comparable 
difference in parent ratings, 1*22 units versus 0*59 units. In this 
study the reverse was actually found to be true (0*56 versus 0.69 
units)* The chief source for this reversal apoears to be the lac^ 
of ap extreme rating fl;iven to adults by adolescents, as was the 
case in the previous study (5»60 compared to of this study)* 

Although the patterns of means were similar In the two studies > 
Hess and Goldblatt found more variability in the ratings. A 
possible source for this difference is the neutrality* of the school 
site as opposed to the home setting* Cultural 'differences might 
also be a factor* 

The final, 'and most important, of the findings of Hess and 
Goldblatt, that adolescents would expect adults to rate teens 

« 
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unfavorably and that parents would expect teens to -rate themselves 
uni'eall stickily hi^^hly, was ^Iso supported In direction but not in 
decree. The adolescents In the Hess/Goldblatt study expected much* 
poorer ratlnc;s from adults (mean of 2 •80^than ttie adolescents in 
this study (mean of 3c6l)» The parents, however, did not exDect/ 
the teeiis^^t^o have unreallstlcally hlc;b opinions of themselves; 
(Hess and Gpldblatt reported an overall luean of 5*51 1 compared to 
an ^overall mean of ^.^^ in this study )♦ - ^ . ^ ^ 

* On the other hand, the irany significant diffei^ences found 
in the expectations columns support the idea that there- are • 

"perceptual distortions by both s^roups in predicting the response 

* ' t 

of the other f^rpup" , as stated by Hess and Goldblatt*. Significant 
differences were found for the majority of the charact/ris tics on 
these two tables. These tests strongly suDport the notion of per- 
ceptual differences between adolescents and their • parents. ^ 

One implication of perceptual differences is that parents and 
adolescents Interpret teen behaviors in different, often contra- 
dictory, ways, with^tenslon and confl3,ct a potential result. 

The secorrd''\^d third hypotheses, positing the existence of 
differences br se^. age, ethrticity, and family sAz.e are most simply 
discussed bv statin^^ that no such differences were detected in this 
study. Nothing anpr^pached siocnif icance , and no patterns emerge^d. 

A possibility for the lacir of demographic effects is that 
these effects might b|^ too small to be detected by the small sam- 
pies used here. Two groups of 35 persons each would need to dlf- 
fer by over one standard deviation to provide a power of .80, or 
a difference of •over l.O^un'lts on the scales used; much higheY than 
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any ^iifference ev^iluated. * To cfetect a raoderate effect Cone-half 
standard deviation) with a power of .SO, a sample size of 66 would ^ 
be* needed (all computations are from formulas In Klrk» 1968, pege 
109). xThus there is a possibility -that moderate demographic 
ef fects_^exist , but that they are not^ large enc^ugh to be detected 
by this small study. 

The lack of patterns In the size of effects provides another ' 
argument against the existence of effects. These results are con- 
sistent with other studies in falling to detect a/re, sex, ethnicity, 
or family size ef fects'-(e ;g. . Coleman; 1977; Moerk. 1972). 

This study has confirmed that par^rits and adolescents expect 
to be viewed much differer^tly by the othe^r group than they actually 
are viewed. living up (or down) to theise expectations, or In 

evaluating behaviors from thes^ di f fering/ (and distorted) perceptual 
bases, tension an^ conp.lct could r.esult./ Parents and adolescents 
in Southern Callfornra appear to forpi their own homogenous groups • 
Each group rates the other In very similar fashion. If adolescents 
and parents could become more aware of ^.this similarity of vlev/s, 
as well QS those areas in which their expectatloris of each other 
differ, adolescent-parent relationships could become much smoother. 
The potential for reducing stereotypinp: Ar\& the iTnT>rovement of 
family relationships are, perhaps » the modt Important reasons for 
continuing research In the area of adolescent/adal't percep'tlons. 
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Table 1 4' 



Characteristic 



(1) ^ (2) (3)' (^) 

Adoles* Parent Adoles. Parent 

Rating Rating ^ Rating ' Rating 

Teens Teens Adults Adults 



(5) (6) 
Adoles* Parent 
Expctn^ Expctn 
Adults Teens 
Rating Rating 
Teens Teens 



(7) (8) 

Adoles. Parent 

Expctn Expctn 

Adults Teens 

Rating Rating 

Adults Adults 















1 • Untlay-Neat 












2. Impatient- 


— 








### 


Patient 












3« Uncooperative- 












Cooperative 












Carefree- 


— 








- 


Serious 












5* Irresponsible- 


- 










Responsible 












6. Hude-Courteous 


— 










^ /♦ Immature- 












Kature 












8» Impulsive- 


— 










Cautious 












9» Inconsistent- 


— 




< 

mm 






Consistent 












iu« unairaterul- 
























11 • Unreliable- 












Reliable 












12 • Unstable - 












Stable 






V 






13* Dishonest- 






# 






Honest 












l'^'. Easily Inflncd 












-Selfdlrctd 












15* Disrespectful 












-Respectful 








> 




16* Spoiled- 












Unspoiled 












17 • Inconsiderate 












-Considerate 












\%. Wild.- ^ 












Self-controld 












19* Thoui^htless- 












• Thoughtful 












20 ♦ Anflfry -Loving 













* 



ov^r^^ii means 4.23 3*9^ , ^*79 ^.63 3. 61 

p<.05, 01, 001 14 



4.^9 5.17 4.58 
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